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General Education at Harvard 


HE HARVARD PROGRAM in General 

Education was proposed by the same committee 
which 2 years ago prepared General Education in a 
Free Society. Adopted by the Harvard faculty in 
the fall of 1945, the program was given its first trial 
during the 1946-47 school year; and is now in its 
second experimental year. ‘The period of experi- 
mentation will continue for several additional years 
before any part of the program is required of the 
undergraduates. Even when the courses have been 
tested and an adequate staff of instructors has been 
given experience in them, it is planned that the 
students will continue to have a considerable range 
of choice. 


General Purpose and Plan 


While the central purpose of the Harvard program 
is much the same as that behind the plans of many 
other colleges—training for responsible citizenship, 
the cultivation of standards of value, the develop- 
ment of clear thinking, and understanding of the 
world in which we live—the scheme varies in several 
respects from those in most other institutions. 
Perhaps the major one is the principle that concentra- 
tion, or specialization, and general education should 
be carried on simultaneously. Most students take 
one course in their major field during their freshman 
year, and all begin to concentrate in their sophomore 
year, 





*Professor of government and chairman of the Committee on 
General Education, Harvard University. Professor Wright formerly 
taught at the University of Texas. Since 1926 he has been a member 
of the Harvard faculty. He was a member of the Hareard Committee 
which prepared “General Education in a Free Society,” published 
by the University in 1945. 
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By BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT * 


The courses in general education which will 
eventually be common to all students are to be taken 
in the first 2 years of college. These will include one 
course in humanities, one in social sciences, and one 
in natural sciences. Students will elect three addi- 
tional courses, either from the list of those specifically 
designated as general education, or from a larger 
list of courses offered by the departments and ap- 
proved for this purpose. Such courses may be taken 
at any time, but most of them are not open to fresh- 
men and many are intended for juniors and seniors. 


Courses in the First 
Trial Year 


During the first year of the program eight different 
courses were offered—three in humanities, three in 
natural sciences, and two in social sciences. All 
were limited in size and all were restricted to fresh- 
men and sophomores. They were taught by a staff 
varying in rank from senior professor to instructor, 
and in teaching experience from 30 years to 1 year. 

The courses in the humanities during the year 
varied from 25 to 150. The smallesi was handled 
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as a discussion course; the second as a course with 
lectures and discussions combined; and the largest 
had 2 lectures and 1 small discussion section each 
week. All dealt with a relatively small number of 
works of literature (from 8 to 12 books or plays or 
long selections) which varied from the Old Testament, 
the Iliad, and the Republic, through the Divine 
Comedy, and several plays of Shakespeare to a num- 
ber of modern novels. With some minor changes 
these courses are being continued in 1947-48, but 
with no limitation of size. 

In the social sciences the shortage of staff re- 
stricted the experiments of the first year to 2 courses 
of about 50 students each. Both dealt with certain 
major periods and writings in the growth of western 
civilization, one instructor limiting his topics to 5 
such periods, the other to 8. Both relied heavily 
upon major books in political, social, and economic 
thought, usually read in whole, although both also 
made extensive use of secondary works of historical 
interpretation. In 1947-48, there will be 3 such 
courses, the third emphasizing somewhat more 
heavily social and economic history and thought. 
The new course will be limited to 50 students, the 
others being increased to 100 each. 

Most colleges have found that the area of the 
natural sciences presents the most difficult problems 
of selection, organization, and presentation of ma- 
terials when the aim is general rather than special 
education. At Harvard this experience has been 
repeated, not because of opposition from the scien- 
tists or an absence of talented, experienced, and 
conscientious teachers, but because of the nature of 
the subject involved. For this reason it is at least 
possible that the teaching of such courses in this 
area will provide an exceptionally fruitful field of 
experimentation, and that the results will have even 
greater effects upon educational methods than the 
changes brought about in the areas of humanities 
and social sciences. During 1946-47, 2 courses on 
the principles of physical science, and 1 on the prin- 
ciples of biological science were offered. ‘They were 
restricted to about 50 students in each course and 
the classes were subdivided for laboratory and dis- 
cussion purposes. A third course in physical science 
is offered in 1947-48 with more emphasis upon the 
history of science. The 3 courses previously given 
will be repeated, all being revised on the basis of 
the first year’s experience and all being open to larger 
numbers of students. 
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Student Opinion 

Not the least promising feature of the Harvard 
experiment is the sympathetic interest taken in the 
program by the undergraduates. A subcommittee 
of the Harvard Student Council made 2 surveys of 
the new courses, the first before the end of the fal] 
term, the second near the close of the academic year, 
The first survey of student opinion was necessarily 
rather cursory, although it provided the instructor 
with a number of useful suggestions. 
was far more elaborate. 

For the second survey a list of 78 questions was 
worked out by the committee and administered to 
over three-fourths of all of the students in the § 
courses by members of the committee and other 
student volunteers. This questionnaire was in pan 
the same for all courses, in part it differed with the 
area involved. The resulting answers, as well a 
comments written in by the students, were gone 
over with great care—by using the multiple choice 
technique most of the material could be handled in 
machines so as to secure elaborate tabulations and 


The second 


cross-correlations—and a 22-page report prepared. 


In addition each instructor was permitted to examine 
the completed questionnaires and the written con- 
ments on his own course. While the students did 
not hesitate to criticize or to propose changes, they 
expressed a gratifyingly strong enthusiasm for the 
new courses. 

The student council committee concluded that 
“It would be difficult to find in the college 8 other 
introductory courses in which the students were « 
genuinely interested and intellectually aroused,’ 
They added the precaution that this success hai 
been due in considerable part to “the excellent 
instruction . . . and to the limited size of classes.’ 
But they also endorsed both the general character ¢ 
the courses and the principle of studying with some 
thoroughness a limited number of topics and books 


rather than making a wide survey of many topic} 


and of short selections from many books. 


Courses for Upperclassmen 


In its second experimental year there are, thet, 
relatively few changes in the offering of courses it 
general education designed for freshmen and sophe 
mores other than increase in size and number. Th 
principal change comes in the addition of 8 courses 0 
half courses (those limited to a single semestét 
planned for upperclassmen. Freshmen are exclude! 
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DEP SIT"D BY THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
from such courses, none of which is intended to 
become a required course. They deal with a wide 
variety of subjects and are to be conducted in 
markedly differing ways. The one characteristic they 
have in common is that all are intended to provide 
training and insight into a kind of learning or a set of 
problems which is believed important to the educated 
man. Perhaps their nature can be best indicated by 
brief descriptions of them. 

In the area of humanities there will be 3 half- 
courses, 1 on classics of the Christian tradition, 2 on 
the fine arts. The first will deal with a limited num- 
ber of writings in Christian thought from Aquinas to 
James, Niebuhr, and Maritain. It will be limited to 
50 students, as will the half-course on types of art, 
European and Asiatic. The other half-course in art 
will be much larger since it has previously been given 
by the Department of Fine Arts as a course not open 
to concentrators in that department and there is a 
staff available to take care of as many as 300 students. 
Init 8 great artists of the Renaissance, Baroque, and 
modern periods will be studied. 

In the social sciences there will be 2 courses and 
2 half-courses. The first will be concerned with 
Far Eastern civilization and will be given by 2 men, 
| from the Department of Far Eastern Languages, 
the other from The Department of History. Al- 
though the course is officially classified as one in 
social sciences, much of the material studied is clearly 
humanistic; philosophy, religion, and art will not be 
excluded because of the need to classify the course 
under one of the traditional area rubrics. Somewhat 
the same question of classification arises in connec- 
tion with the half-course on the impact of science on 
modern life. This seemed more nearly a course in 
the social than the natural sciences, even though it 
is to be given by a scientist and is open only to stu- 
dents who have had a college course in science. But 
so long as a sponsoring agency is in existence—and 
the Committee on General Education was set up to 
be precisely that—it is a matter of extremely little 
concern how the course is classified provided this 
important subject is being dealt with. 

During the past 2 years a course on human rela- 
tions, patterned in part on a course given in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, has 
been offered to students in Harvard College. It 
fitted into no single existing department and was an- 
nounced in the catalogue as an independent entity. 
Next year it appears as one of the courses in general 
education, 
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The final offering in the social sciences is a half- 
course on interpretations of American institutions. 
It will be concerned with the study of a number of 
books and essays which have presented substantial 
interpretations of American social and economic life 
and politics, among them Tocqueville’s Democracy in 
America, The Education of Henry Adams, Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, Veblen’s Instinct of Work- 
manship, Turner’s Significance of the Frontier, Powell’s 
Report on the Arid Region, and Myrdal’s American 
Dilemma. 

In the natural sciences there is but a single half- 
course. It is to be given by President Conant and 
will deal with what he has called the tactics and 
strategy of the experimental sciences. It will be 
based in considerable part upon examples, or illus- 
trative cases, drawn from the history of science and 
will deal more with the methods and experiments 
which shaped the growth of modern science than 
with the nature of any one branch of sciefice in its 
highly developed form. 


Purposes of Advanced Courses 


These advanced or upper-group courses in general 
education form no comprehensive pattern, nor are 
they being developed under the handicap of uniform- 
ity of size or teaching technique. What is being 
sought is the establishment of courses which can- 
not ordinarily be provided by departments dedi- 
cated to specialization and which are concerned 
more with interrelations of fields of scholarship and 
with the interpretation and application of existing 
learning than with the training of specialists or 
the fostering of research. It is evident enough 
that there is here a wide and valuable field for 
experimentation. 





Dental Laboratory Technician Course 


A 2-YEAR course for dental laboratory technicians 
is being offered by the College of Dentistry, Ohio 
State University, beginning this fall. The first class 
will be limited in size. 

High-school graduates, men only, are eligible. 
Courses included in the curriculum are English, social 
sciences, physics, chemistry, dental materials, and 
detailed technical instruction. The graduates will 
receive a certificate of graduation at the end of the 
training and will be qualified to do laboratory work 
in dentists’ offices or to work for commercial dental 
laboratories. 
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Summer Programs in Library Training 


Procrams of the leading library training agencies in 
this country during the summer of 1947 showed 
varied scope and emphasis and a recognition of 
current professional needs, according to information 
received by the U. S. Office of Education. Of the 
34 library schools in the United States accredited by 
the American Library Association, 25 held sessions 
during the past summer. Seven offered no summer 
programs, and the Office received no reply from 
2 schools. 

As usual, the summer programs emphasized in- 
struction in general library methods and adminis- 
tration. Nineteen library schools offered basic 
courses in cataloging and classification of books and 
14 provided instruction in reference work and bibli- 
ography. While 10 library schools offered a general 
course in library administration, 15 recognized the 
demand for special training in the administration of 
school libraries. Seven schools announced special 
courses in public library administration, with some 
attention to county and regional library service. 
Eight of the larger schools gave specialized courses 
on the administration of college libraries. Only 3 
library schools attempted to meet a need for train- 
ing in the administration of special libraries. 

Problems of book selection were emphasized in the 
programs. Eleven of the schools offered general 
guidance in book selection and the reading of adults. 
Thirteen schools recognized the demands and pro- 
vided special opportunities for the study of book 
selection for children. Current interest in youth 
problems was reflected in the offering by 13 schools 
of special courses in book selection for young people. 
Only 2 library schools reported courses in book 
selection for schools or colleges. 

Seven library schools offered courses on the history 
of books and libraries. Eight schools provided an 
‘fntroduction to librarianship” for professional 
students. Five library schools offered guidance in 
the use of the library for the general student. To 
meet the needs of graduate students in library service 
7 of the larger schools provided instruction in 
research methods and the preparation of theses. 

Highly specialized offerings appeared only occa- 
sionally in the recent programs of accredited library 
training agencies. Among these were such courses as 
story-telling, reading guidance, audio-visual aids, 
library buildings and equipment, personnel problems, 
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public relations, and education for teacher-librarian, 
Five schools offered beginning students opportunities 
for field work and the observation of libraries ig 
action. As a whole the 1947 summer programs of 
accredited library schools in this country dealt 
with practical rather than theoretical aspects of 
librarianship. 





Assignment of Housing at 


Washington State 


Tue State CoLLece or WasuHincToN has adopted 
a new point system in assigning housing to married 
veterans. Priority for housing is given on this 
basis: Residents of Washington and of Alaska, § 


points; points are allowed for each child or child] 


expected within 6 months; to students who havea 


“C” average, 2 points for each year of college; || 
point for each half year of war service, and to wives! 


of veterans who are themselves veterans, similar 


credit; to disabled veterans, 1 point for each 10 per-| 


cent physical disability pension payment, and to 
wives of veterans who are themselves disabled 
veterans, similar credit; 1 point for each 6 months 
the applicant has been on the college housing list; 
and preference to older students. 

A student-faculty committee reviews all applica- 
tions. Special consideration is given to cases of 
hardship. 





Pennsylvania College Centers 


Tue PennsytvaniA AREA COLLEGE CENTERS? will 
be continued during the year 1947-48 and will offer 
first-year college work in the centers located in 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Bethlehem, and Chester, 
Martin College Center and Rittenhouse College 
Center, both in Philadelphia, will offer both first 
and second-year work. The continuance of these 
Centers is due to the fact that established colleges 


have not been able to absorb all students who desire’ 


to enter college this fall. The offering of the 
second year in the Philadelphia area indicates the 
still crowded condition of Philadelphia institutions. 

Courses included in such curricula as_ liberal 
arts, business administration, engineering, science, 
and the lower division of certain fields of professional 
education will be offered. 


1 See Hicuer Epucatiow, Vol. 3, No. 15, April 1, 1947. ‘The item was supplied 
by Robert M. Steele, State Coordinator, Pennsylvania Area College Centers. 
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Outlook for Support From Gifts 


INANCIAL SUPPORT for current purposes in 

institutions of higher education in the United 
States has in the past come chiefly from four sources: 
(1) Student fees, (2) appropriations by public authori- 
ties, (3) endowment earnings, and (4) philanthropic 
gifts. The endowments, especially those for pri- 
vately controlled institutions, have been built up 
for the most part by philanthropic gifts also.- Prac- 
tically all the physical plant facilities in the pri- 
vately controlled institutions have been provided 
from gifts, and no small part of the buildings in 
publicly controlled colleges and universities have 
been provided in this same manner. Since philan- 
thropic gifts have in the past played such a significant 
part in the financing of higher education, it is im- 
portant to take a look at the future prospects for 
income from this source. 


Philanthropy in Higher Education 


For the first 200 years of the educational history 
of America, private philanthropy—motivated by a 
religious purpose—established colleges and univer- 


_ sities in this country, maintained them and built 


them up almost alone, with very little tax support. 
Some persons hold the view that the institutions of 
higher education which are supported by private 
philanthropy have now become of minor importance 
in our national life, but this is far from the truth. 
The latest U. S. Office of Education Statistics of 
Higher Education, 1943-44, shows that the educa- 
tional and general income of publicly controlled 
colleges and universities was $449,525,164, while the 
income of the privately controlled educational insti- 
tutions in the same year was $414,128,718. 





*Dr. Marts, formerly president of Bucknell University, is 
president of Marts and Lundy, Inc., New York City, a firm of 
counsellors in fund raising and public relations, for philanthropic 
institutions. This paper is a condensation of an address given 
before the Institute of Higher Education, under the auspices of 
the Board of Education of the Methodist Church, at Scarritt 
College, Nashville, Tenn., July 31, 1947. In his address, Dr. 
Marts drew upon materials furnished by The American Associa- 
tion of Fund Raising Counsel, an organization formed about 
10 years ago for the purpose of upholding and maintaining high 
ethical and professional standards in fund-raising programs. 
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By ARMAUD C. MARTS * 


While it is true that tax-supported colleges and 
universities have greatly increased their resources in 
the past 50 years, privately controlled educational 
institutions have also greatly increased theirs. 
Neither group has grown at the expense of the other, 
but both have grown and extended their educational 
service along parallel lines, each supplementing the 
other. The 1940 report of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion showed that the capital resources of the publicly 
controlled institutions totaled $1,480,000,000, while 
these of the privately controlled colleges and univer- 
sities totaled $3,029,000,000. In the same year 
approximately 53 percent of the total resident col- 
lege enrollment was in publicly controlled institu- 
tions and 47 percent in privately controlled. The 
privately supported institutions by no means hold a 
minor place in the educational program of America, 
and voluntary philanthropy continues to carry a 
heavy responsibility to higher education in the 
Nation. 

The enthusiasm of American men and women for 
working together on a voluntary basis for a social 
or cultural cause, and for giving their money freely 
to make better communities, reveals America at its 
finest. One can be quite certain that it will continue 
in full strength for a long, long time. 

Several sources of future philanthropic support 
for higher education deserve consideration. 


Trustees and Their Families 
and Friends 


The average college—when it undertakes a specific 
short-term campaign for a particular capital pur- 
pose—finds that about 75 percent of that particular 
capital fund will be subscribed by its trustees and 
their families and friends. This is a general exper- 
ience, drawn from the records of hundreds of college 
campaigns. Of course, there are a few exceptions, 
particularly in campaigns that have been waged 
among the large numbers of members in a church- 
supported college, but such is the usual experience. 
A college which wishes to develop extensive financial 
support in the future therefore, will endeavor to 
attract to its board of trustees some men and women 
of substantial giving ability. 








This does not mean, of course, that the chief quali- 
fication for membership on a college board of trustees 
should be a large bank account. Every member of 
a college board of trustees should qualify primarily 
through his spiritual qualities, his deep and abiding 
interest in the education of youth, his ideals of 
service to his fellowmen, his devotion to the coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. It does 
mean, however, that there are wealthy men and 
women with these qualities; that such qualities are 
not solely the possession of low-income persons; and 
that on each board of trustees there should be at 
least a few men and women with them, plus sub- 
stantial means. On a well-balanced board of trustees, 
there must be thinkers; there must be workers; and 
there must be givers. 


Alumni and Their Families 
and Friends 


Alumni spirit and loyalty are among the prime 
assets of the American college. Every college will 
do well to recognize its alumni as a potential valuable 
source for future financial support. The techniques 
of an alumni association, an alumni secretary, an 
alumni publication, alumni local chapters, alumni 
reunions, and other sound practices for the develop- 
ment of alumni enthusiasm are well known. They 
are here merely set in their place of prominence in 
the approach of a college to its “giving” public, 
without further statement to describe them. 


Interests of Local Communities 


Loyal communities in which colleges are located 
afford a practical and concrete source of support for 
privately controlled colleges. Fortunate is the college 
which is located in a city with typical community 
spirit and loyalty. In every short-term capital fund- 
raising campaign of a college, it is good practice to 
appeal to the local citizens to subscribe to the fund 
on the basis of community interest. The response to 
a well-made local appeal is often amazing in its 
enthusiasm and generosity. There is a pride in the 
local college, a sense of obligation to it, and enthusi- 
asm for it, which is worthy of especial attention and 
cultivation on the part of the college. This is a 
definite and valuable source of capital funds. The 
local appeal must, of course, be handled skillfully, so 
that the local citizens will not feel that they are car- 
rying the whole burden, but are being asked only to 
do their fair share. 
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Corporation Gifts 

Gifts and grants from local industrial, financial, 
and commercial corporations constitute a source of 
giving to higher education that should be developed 
constructively by colleges in the future. Few 
persons realize the extent to which corporations in 
the past two generations have increased in number 
and grown in size and importance in the American 
economy. ‘Today, we live in a corporation economy, 
A recent article by Adolph Berle stated that 200 
nonfinancial corporations in the United States own 
one-half of the total wealth of this Nation. There 
is no precise way of establishing the percentage of 


the total volume of business in America which is! 


now done by corporations, but, certainly, outside 

of the field of agriculture, it is enormously high. 
Yet, colleges have not begun in any organized and 

constructive way to enlist the financial support of 


local corporations for their programs for higher} 


education. To be sure, in a financial campaign, all 
the officers and the directors of every corporation 
are solicited as individuals, but their personal income 
and wealth under present conditions is minor in 
comparison with that of the corporations them- 
selves. Colleges have not yet presented clearly 
the responsibility which these corporations have 
to the maintenance and improvement of our 
institutions of higher education. 

The prosperity of the American corporation is 
based largely upon the high educational standards of 
the Nation. The representatives of the colleges 


might well undertake to prove this fact to the direc | 


tors and executives of corporations, and to show them 
that it is to their own corporate self-interest to foster 
and support the colleges. An almost endless roster 
could be prepared of college men whose discoveries 
have added fabulous sums to the wealth of corpora 
tions. James Watt, University of Glasgow, steam 
engines; Michael Faraday, Royal Institute of Great 
Britain, studies of electric current; S. F. B. Morse, 
New York University, telegraph; Alexander Graham 
Bell, Boston University, telephone; Charles M. Hall, 
Oberlin, aluminum; Dr. William C. Gorgas, Sewanee, 
control of yellow fever; Charles F. Kettering, Ohio 
State University, automotive development; William 
Von Roentgen, Wurzburg, X-ray; Michael I. Pupis, 
Columbia, transmission of electricity—are but a few 
names on such a roster. In the present generation 
may be seen California’s billion-dollar citrus-fruit 
industry, evolved from the thought of college-trained 
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scientists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who imported the first navel oranges from Brazil. 
This citrus-fruit industry is worth more than all the 
gold taken out of California. 

The story of education’s Midas touch upon 
American industry and business is a romantic story. 
It needs to be told, and the proper telling should 
arouse new support by corporations for higher 
education. 

Corporations are beginning to assume their respon- 
sibilities in the fields of social, recreational, character- 
building, and health agencies. During the war, cor- 
porations gave about 40 percent of the community 
chest and war fund totals. Of course, the excess 
profits tax stimulated this generosity, but there is 
evidence that they are learning their community duty 
in certain fields. They have not yet learned it in 
the field of higher education, but that is partly the 
fault of the college and university officers, for they 
have made no adequate effort to instruct those who 
control the corporations regarding their obligations 
to higher education. 

There is no good reason why a corporation engaged 
in a Nation-wide business should be expected to 
make gifts or grants to every college in the Nation, 
but there are excellent reasons why corporations 
should pay their debts to higher education by making 
gifts and grants to particular colleges and univer- 
sities to which they have some relationships, either 
through location, or sentiment, or service. 


Foundations 


For the past generation, the Rockefeller and Car- 
negie Foundations have contributed hundreds of 
millions of dollars to colleges and universities, and 
have been an important factor in building up Ameri- 
can higher education. They have announced that 
their future roles in this field will be considerably 
altered. Consequently, they will probably not as- 
sist as many colleges in capital fund campaigns as 
they once did. 

However, scores of other foundations are being 
created which will offer vital assitance to many 
colleges. Probably none of them will develop staffs 
of educational experts and advisers comparable to 
the Rockefeller and Carnegie staffs, and probably 
none will undertake as comprehensive programs of 
educational grants. The aggregate resources of 
these new foundations, however, are greater than 
the resources of those established in the past. No 
doubt many more such foundations will be created. 
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These new foundations will probably be somewhat 
localized in their service. Many of them will not 
operate on a national scale, but they will be generous 
within their own community, or State, or within the 
area of their own interest or policy. 

College and university officials will be well advised 
to keep posted on these foundations, especially in 
their immediate territory, and to establish close 
relationships with those within their orbit. Their 
giving potential is great now, and is going to be 
greater, year by year. 


Denominational Support 


For most colleges which were founded by religious 
denominations, the financial support from the 
churches grows less and less as the colleges develop. 
The reasons for this weakening of church support 
are numerous and are interwoven with the whole 
changing pattern of present-day society. While 
readily admitting the changes in relationships be- 
tween churches and most colleges, it should be noted 
that, for many church-founded colleges, there is 
substantial financial support available from their 
supporting churches, so long as each remains loyal 
and true to the other. 

The college which needs and wishes generous 
financial support from its friends should know what 
the motives are that induce men and women to give 
money away for public purposes, What is it that 
men love more than their own comfort, which 
persuades them to give to a college money which 
they might otherwise spend on themselves and their 
families? In the first place, it is emotion, rather 
than pure reason. Giving away money is an emo- 
tional expression, an exercise of a swelling enthusiasm 
or love for some ideal, What emotions actuate 
giving to colleges? Fear? No. Self-pride. No. 
Envy? No. 

We have analyzed as best we can the motives of 
men and women who have given over $500,000,000 
to causes of education and religion with which we 
have been connected, and we have concluded that 
90 percent of the motivation has been the basic love 
for God, and a desire to help bring His Kingdom here 
on earth—not, of course, that every giver is conscious 
of such a motivation in his or her own heart. Often a 
generous giver doesn’t go near a church; but, even 
if he does not, probably his mother did, and he is 
still living on her spiritual capital, carrying on more 
or less unconsciously her ideals of service to her 
God and her fellowmen. One sometimes wonders 
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what will be the product in the third generation 
following the second generation which lives on the 
moral reserves of the previous one. 

The church is a generator of the ideals which pro- 
duce men and women who are willing to give and to 
sacrifice, in order to build up colleges for our youth. 
A church-founded college which turns its back, 
either carelessly or disdainfully, upon its power- 
houses—the churches—is short-sighted. Church 
colleges often complain that their churches no longer 
support them. In many cases, the churches should 
rather complain that their colleges no longer help 
them in their efforts to give moral and spiritual 
nurture to their people. 

Colleges have grown strong. Let them not grow 
too proud in their new strength to serve faithfully 
and humbly the little churches across the land which 
founded them and sustained them during their days 
of struggle, for out of those churches will come much 
of the future moral power of the Nation. Fortunate 
is the church-related college which grows in capacity 
to serve youth, but which remains humble in rela- 
tionship to its supporting churches, for it will never 
want. The college which keeps its contact with 
these churches will be on a perpetually live circuit. 


The New Group of Wealthy Men and Women 


Many college presidents are known to despair be- 
cause the generous men and women who gave them 
substantial support 20 years ago are no longer alive, 
or no longer financially able to continue their sup- 
port. That is disappointing, of course, but it does 
not prove at all that philanthropy for colleges is dry- 
ing up. What it proves is that it is “withered like 
grass.” 

Recently, we studied a list of the men and women 
of a certain city who gave in the campaigns of 
25 years ago, and a list of the men and women who 
gave this year in a campaign in the same city. There 
was little duplication. It was interesting to con- 
sider the missing names. This one had died; that 
one had lost his fortune; the other one had moved 
away. It was equally interesting to consider the 
names of the large givers on the new list: this one 
had been too young to give in the campaigns of 
25 years ago; that one had made a fortune in a busi- 
ness that had not even been dreamed of 25 years 
ago; the other had been brought from a distant city 
to take on larger responsibilities. 

There is a constant shift of personalities in the 
giving constituency of a college. Men go, but men 
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come. The creation and maintenance of a giving 
constituency is a dynamic job, which is always in 
motion. As old wealth and generosity shift, new 
wealth and generosity become available to take 
their place. We, in our day, will probably never 
see the end of this process of renewal. Always, 
insofar as we can foresee humanly, there will be 
wealth and generosity which you can win for the 
support of your college, if you will make the neces- 
sary effort in dedication of purpose and in intelli- 
gence of planning. 

The present outlook for raising money? 
excellent! 


It is 





Bethany College Faculty Seminar 


BeTHany CoLiece (West Virginia) this year re- 
sumed its annual practice—interrupted during the 
war years—of holding a 2-day faculty seminar in the 
week immediately preceding the opening of college. 
The first day of the seminar was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the general topic extra curricular 
faculty responsibility. Various members of the 
faculty discussed the subtopics: Responsibility of 
the college faculty member as a citizen to his com- 
munity, Extra-curricular responsibility of the faculty 
to the student, Off-campus educational activities, 
The faculty and public relations. The session of 
the second day was devoted to the general topic of 
improving instruction. All papers were presented 
by members of the college staff. 





Last Rosenwald Fellowships 


Epwin R. Empreeg, president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, has announced that—since the fund is 
closing its work next June—this is the last year that 
Rosenwald Fellowships will be available. Awards 
are made to Negroes and to white Southerners who 
wish to work on some problem distinctive to the 
South and who expect to make their careers in the 
South. 

The trustees of the fund are “interested not only 
in scholars but in persons who may exert leadership 
in various phases of American life: Labor, religiot, 
writing, public service—any field in which talent 
may enrich the Nation.” Applications for fellow 
ships with all required materials must be submitted 
in the prescribed form by January 1, 1948. 
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NEW ORGANIZATION of college and uni- 

versity students—the National Student Asso- 
ciation—has appeared on the educational scene. In 
the making for almost a year, it was officially 
launched at a constitutional convention at Madison 
on the University of Wisconsin campus, August 30 to 
September 7. The new organization gives the 
American college student a significant position in the 
United States. 


Aims 


Among the aims of the NSA as enumerated in the 
preamble to the constitution are to “secure and 
maintain academic freedom and the rights of stu- 
dents; stimulate the development of democratic 
self-government; foster better educational standards, 
methods, and facilities; work for the improvement 
of student social, cultural, and physical welfare; 
promote international understanding and fellowship; 
and aid in securing for all people equal rights and 
possibilities of primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation regardless of sex, religion, political beliefs, or 
econoniic circumstances,” 

These aims will be pursued through such activities 
as collecting and disseminating information and sta- 
tistics, working out student tours and cultural ex- 
changes, and bringing students together to discuss 
and plan projects for the improvement of education 
in all its phases. 


Origin 

The NSA was formally conceived when 700 student 
delegates representing 800,000 students of 300 col- 
leges and universities met in conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last December. This meeting 
was held at the invitation of the 25 American dele- 
gates to the World Student Congress in Prague, 
Czechslovakia, in the summer of 1946. In a series 
of meetings in New York City, these students, while 
preparing to go to Prague, discussed the need for an 
American student organization. 

The Chicago conference established a “national 
continuations committee” which laid the ground 
work for the NSA constitutional convention. Jim 
Smith, former president of the student body at the 
a 


' Based largely on a release issued by the University of Wisconsin News 
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National Student Association 


University of Texas, served as president of this 
committee. 


Madison Convention 


The Madison convention was attended by some 
700 delegates representing 1,100,000 students in 351 
leading colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. A number of existing national 
youth groups, such as the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council (YM-YWCA), the National 
Federation of Catholic College Students, and 
Students for Democratic Action, also were 
represented. 

Among educators who spoke at the convention 
were: Homer P. Rainey, president of Stephens Col- 
lege; Edwin A. Fitzpatrick, president of Mount 
Mary College; Frank O. Holt, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Service, University of Wisconsin; 
Laurence Duggan, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education; and R. O. Johnson, chairman 
of the Department of Education, Morris Brown 
College, and assistant director of the Project for 
the Adult Education of Negroes, sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


Message of the President 


In a message to the convention President Truman 
wrote: 

“The people of the United States have long 
manifested an outstanding interest in higher educa- 
tion. Our colleges and universities are now crowded 
beyond their capacities with an unprecedented 
number of students, eager to prepare themselves 
in the best possible manner for meeting the problems 
of the future. It is a pleasure to send greetings 
to the Constitutional Convention of the National 
Student Association. 

“Our American faith in education requires no 
apology or defense. We must, however, make 
certain that the programs of our educational 
institutions serve most effectively the needs of our 
democratic society. We should, therefore, welcome 
hopefully the formation of any organization that 
has as one of its prime objectives a constructive 
effort to improve the quality of the services in 
institutions of higher education. I congratulate 
your group on the opportunity that lies before it. 
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I trust that the efforts of the organization you 
intend to form may always be directed unselfishly 
toward improving the contribution that higher 
education may make to the welfare of our country 
and of mankind throughout the world.” 


Organization 


The Madison convention drafted a constitution 
for the NSA, which is to be ratified by the member 
student bodies within 9 months. The national offi- 
cers elected at this meeting to direct the NSA in 
the first year of its existence are: William Welsh, 
Berea College (Kentucky), president; Ralph Dungan, 
St. Joseph’s College (Pennsylvania), vice president 
in charge of the Commission on Domestic Affairs; 
Robert Smith, Yale University, vice president in 
charge of the Commission on International Activities; 
Janis Tremper, Rockford College (Illinois), secre- 
tary; and LeeLand Jones, University of Buffalo, 
treasurer. The national editor will be chosen in 
the near future by the executive committee. Head- 
quarters have been established at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The national organization is divided into 28 
geographic regions, each with its regional officers all 
of whom were elected at Madison. The regional 
organization resulted from a recognition that student 
problems tend to be regional, rather than national. 
It is thus intended to avoid mass pressure tactics, 
possible when power is concentrated in the hands of a 
few persons. 

The NSA does not formally include existing 
national youth groups in its membership. Only 
the officially constituted student governing bodies 
on the respective campuses will send representatives 
to the national congress to be held each summer. 


Relation With the International 
Union of Students 


A much debated issue at the Madison convention 
was the proposed affiliation of the organization with 
the International Union of Students with head- 
quarters at Prague, Czechoslovakia. The reasoning 
which prevailed was that expressed by several dele- 
gates who approved the various nonpolitical activ- 
ities of the IUS and stressed the value of participa- 
tion by American students in cultural activities 
with students in other parts of the world. While 
admitting the political complexion of the IUS, they 
argued that staying out of the IUS would put 
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American students in danger of becoming isolated 
from the international student community and hay- 
ing no basis of understanding with foreign students, 
They further maintained that United States stu- 
dents should be represented in the international 
body in order to sell American points of view and 
spread American good will abroad. The IUS, it 
was said, is one of the few means remaining of com- 
munication between the East and the West. 

With the resolution—passed by a vote of 429 to 
35—authorizing the executive committee to begin 
negotiations for IUS affiliation, the convention in- 
cluded a message to students in the United States, 
calling attention to their responsibility to learn 


more about the world at large, to teach the rest of | 


the world about the United States, and to learn to 
work together with people who do not necessarily 
share their ideology and political philosophies, 
The convention said that “although at present there 
are fundamental differences between the NSA on 
one hand and the IUS and some of its member 
organizations on the other hand,” the American 
students are still “desirous of wholehearted and 
fullest cooperation with students throughout the 
world.” 

The activities of IUS mentioned in the report on 
that organization to the association are: Educational 
and student exchange; national and international 
tours; exchange of student publications and infor-| 
mation; world-wide sports events; student relief; 


reconstruction and study of educational facilities;| 


faculty conferences and exchange; and joint projects 


Qo ~~ mr 
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and exchanges on art, drama, and science. 

In authorizing the executive committee to begit| 
negotiations for affiliation with the international] 
organization, the convention specifically made reser- 
vations intended to preserve the purely educational 
nature of the NSA and prevent its being bound by 
political actions which might be taken by the inter 
national group. NSA’s relationship with IUS wil 
be on a provisional basis until it is passed at the ful 
NSA congress next summer and then ratified by hall 
of the member colleges containing two-thirds of tht 
students. 


Racial Issue 


The knottiest problem dealt with by the Madiso: 
convention involved the NSA’s method of carryint 
out its stated purpose of securing the eventual elim 
ination of all forms of discriminatory education# 
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practices in the United States. Southern white dele- 
gates were concerned lest their regional autonomy 
be impaired by bylaw provisions on the elimination 
of discrimination. Negro delegates and others de- 
sired that the NSA should be enabled to act on such 
problems on a national level without leaving them 
to the initiative of regions. 

The final compromise solution—reached in a 
dramatic session climaxing 3 days of turbulent com- 
mittee panel discussions and Southern white and 
Negro caucuses—provided that NSA will take 
national, regional, and campus action through the 
corresponding organization of NSA to implement its 
stated principles, with regard to the legal limita- 
tions involved. 


Other Action 


The convention took a position on academic free- 
dom similar to that of the American Association of 
University professors, asserting that the teacher “is 
entitled to freedom in the classroom in discussing his 
subject,” and “has the right to join organizations 
whether religious, political, or social.” 

A “Student Bill of Rights” adopted provided that 
students should be able to exercise their full rights 
as citizens, including entering participation in “‘local, 
national, and international organizations for intellec- 
tual, religious, social, political, economic, or cultural 
purposes, and to publish and distribute their views.” 
The students likewise recognized their corresponding 
responsibilities to the university community in 
statements in the constitution and in practical pro- 
posals of their program. 

The program of the NSA for the coming year was 
contained in the reports of panels on student govern- 
ment, educational opportunities, and international 
activities. The activities outlined in these reports 
are designed to reach down to the lives of the in- 
dividual students on each campus and enlist their 
participation. 

The convention voted to seek representation on the 


| United States Commission for the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Since the convention a place on the Commission has 


» been given to the NSA. 


The convention voted also that the NSA will be 
a sponsor of the World Student Service Fund. 


Immediate Plans 


The printing of the long list of goals and projected 


| activities is in progress as this article is written. In 


Volume IV, No. 6 


a future issue of Hicner Epucation a report will 
be published on the specific implementation of what 
the students themselves describe as a very idealistic 
program. The first 2 months of NSA’s efforts are 
being devoted to the practical organization of local 
level action on this program. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Homemaking Education in Secordary Schools of the 
United States. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 23 p. 15 cents. 

Intended to give the lay public and visitors from other countries 
an understanding of homemaking education in the public second- 
ary schools of the United States. Discusses objectives and pur- 


poses, courses and fields of study, physical facilities, methods of 
teaching, and community relationships. 


Schools Count in Country Life, by Effie G. Bathurst. 
Washington, U. §S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. 61 p. (Bulletin 1947, No. 8.) 20 cents. 

Intended to help answer questions on the rural school’s part in 
good living. Indicates new demands which rural communities 
are making for education, explains how rural teachers are working, 


and describes some of the teachers’ difficulties. Presents many 
sample activities of rural schools. 


Nongovernment Publications 
Pamphlets 


Medical Education in the United States and Canada, 
1946-47. Reprinted from the Educational Number 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
August 16, 1947. Chicago, American Medical 
Association, 1947. 132 p. 

Forty-seventh annual report on medical education in the 
United States and Canada by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. Contains: 


Extensive statistical data concerning medical education; descrip- 
tions of individual medical schools; extensive information on 
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examining boards in medical specialties; and several pages of 
editorials and comments. 


National Conference on College Fraternities and 
Societies. 1947. 16 p. Copies may be obtained 
from Dean Robert W. Bishop, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio, at 15 cents each. 


Lists the purposes, standards for membership, members and 
officers of the seven organizations comprising the membership 
of the National Conference on College Fraternities and Societies, 
i. e.: Association of College Honor Societies, Association of Educa- 
tion Sororities, National Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men, National Interfraternity Conference, National Panhellenic 
Conference, Professional Interfraternity Conference, and Pro- 
fessional Panhellenic Association. 


Books 


The Clark Graduate School of Geography: Our 
First Twenty-five Years, by Wallace W. Atwood, 
with the cooperation of members of the staff and 
alumni. Worcester, Mass.; Clark University, 1946. 
168 p. Paper. 

A series of 11 articles by geographers discussing various aspects 


of the functions and service of geography. Contains also infor- 
mation about the faculty and alumni of the institution. 


An Amherst Boyhood, by Alfred E. Stearns. 
Amherst, Mass., Amherst College, 1946. 212 p. 

Recollections of an alumnus of Amherst College who resided in 
Amherst from 1874 to 1894, graduating from the college in the 
latter year. Describes many interesting aspects of the town and 
college during the 20-year period. 


The Light That Flickers, by Dexter Merriam 
Keezer. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
160 p. $2.50. 

The story of a former president of Reed College (Oregon), 
covering a period of 8 years beginning in 1934. Among other 
things, describes the confusions and frustrations arising from the 
mingling of forces of trustees, faculty, alumni, donors, critics, 
students, and other persons and groups concerned about the 
college. 


Throughout All the Years: The Bicentennial Story 
of Hartwick in America, 1746-1946, by Henry Hardy 
Heins. Oneonta, N. Y., Board of Trustees of 
Hartwick College, 1946. 


History of the oldest Lutheran school in America. 


Cooperation in General Education: A Final Report 
of the Executive Committee of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1947. 240 p. $3. 


A summary volume in which the Executive Committee of the 
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Cooperative Study in General Education reports the 5-year pro. 
gram of more than 20 colleges, which combined to study aims, 
structure, and content of a 2-year curriculum, as nearly ideal a 
could be formulated. Purposes, methods, and findings are 
stated. Summaries are given of the major projects in the humanj- 
ties, the social studies, science, and student personnel work, 
which are reported more fully in separate volumes. Conclusions 
concerning general education are given in the final chapter. The 
appendix lists the individual college projects and indicates where 
additional information concerning such projects may be secured, 
The Executive Committee consists of Ralph W. Tyler, Earl J, 
McGrath, and William P. Tolley. 


Dental Education Today, by Harlan Hoyt Horner, 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1947, 
420 p. $6. 


A systematic survey of dental education in the United Stata 
by the secretary of the Council on Dental Education of the 
Ame:zican Dental Association. Following a historical statement 
concerning dental education, chapters present the findings of an 
intensive survey of dental education made by the Council, prin- 
cipally in 1942-43. These chapters deal with organization, man- 
agement, suppor:, faculties, students, curriculum, teaching j 
plants, and auxiliary agencies. The concluding chapter suggest 
the road dental education must take to serve adequately the pro 
fession and the public in the future. A lengthy appendix present 
much detailed information concerning the Council and dental 
education. 
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